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MENTAL MEASUREMENT IN EFFECTOR DISORDERS 


By F. L. WELLS, Px.D. 


FRoM THE NEUROLOGICAL UNIT OF THE Boston City HosPiTaL 


COLLEAGUE with considerably 

more than the average perspective, 
has called woe upon the science ‘‘ whose 
methods are developed in advance of its 
problems.’’ The opposite can be not less 
distressing ; but the reaction is a natural 
one for the local culture. One of our 
pervasive traits is emphasis upon means. 
This has made our general education 
method-minded, to the severer critic, all 
but method-mad. The relative detach- 
ment of psychology exposes it to less of 
this criticism from without, but it has not 
escaped the observer of European trends 
in this field that our strength has lain 
rather in method and theirs in theory. 
They can go off the deep end with bravest 
disregard for the arts of swimming; we 
know plenty of strokes but our feet kick 
up the bottom all the time. 

These intellectual habits are functions 
of deeper cultural traits; but it is really 
too much to ask that method and problem 
keep pace and step. Perhaps it is local 
prejudice, but at least in our particular 
discipline we seem to have done best 
when a problem-minded man came along 
and showed what meanings lay in 
methods long since familiar. Such is the 
history of intelligence measurement, of 
the Rorschach procedure and, it is ven- 
tured to suggest, of even the Gestalt 
movement in considerable part. For- 
tunately we have in American usage a 


simple test of the direction in which one 
inclines, as an index to criticism. Ob- 
serve how one spells the opposite of intro- 
vert. If with an a, look for theory in 
advance of method. If with an o, look 
for method in advance of theory. 

In the matter of present remarks at 
any rate, problem is well in advance of 
method, though the problem itself be one 
of technology rather than conceptualiza- 
tion. One could acquire considerable ex- 
perience with behavior cases, institu- 
tional and otherwise, without meeting it. 
But one quickly encounters it in general 
hospitals, particulary in neurological 
services. Reference is to those cases 
where there is disorder in the effector 
mechanisms, as such. 

The ordinary psychometric techniques 
properly assume normal intactness, both 
receptor and effector. If both hearing 
and sight are absent, isolation from psy- 
chometric approach is practically com- 
plete; but if either is present, available 
techniques are in themselves fairly ade- 
quate. Oral procedures are freely avail- 
able with the blind person. These form 
no inconsiderable part of a procedure 
like the Stanford-Binet, but it remained 
for Kent, with the brief but efficient 
E-G-Y series, to point out the possibili- 
ties of the question-and-answer procedure 
assuch. In the present setting, an impor- 
tant difficulty with them is the limited 
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scope they give for multiple choice; but 
where one has sufficient skill, this is fairly 
compensated by their greater scope for 
individual, qualitative understanding. 

The deaf person, if literate, presents 
few technical problems, since the whole 
range of pencil and paper procedures is 
commonly available. Even if illiterate, 
good recourse can be had to various per- 
formance tests. With them, as with all 
other cases discussed here, there remains 
the question of how far the disability by 
restricting the experience of the indi- 
vidual, invalidates norms based on the 
responses of persons whose sensory and 
motor faculties are intact. With the 
deaf or blind the need is not so much for 
special methods as for interpreting 
standards. 

The effector mechanisms concerned are 
speech, writing and the various motor 
abilities demanded in performance tests. 
The writer’s first psychometric experi- 
ence with disorders in these functions 
was actually not with neurological cases, 
but where effector mechanisms were 
blocked by disorders of the personal- 
ity as a whole, that is to say schizo- 
phrenic stupors. Some twenty years ago 
the writer observed a small series of 
these, noting that mute, and otherwise 
inaceessible individuals would respond 
intelligently by arbitrary signs, to infor- 
mational and other problems of a psy- 
chometric character, provided these were 
presented in multiple choice form, and 
the patient had only to respond by a nod 
of the head, a raising of the hand, or even 
a grunt. Accordingly, so long as the 
patient has under voluntary control any 
motor process which can be distinguished 
by the examiner, a wide range of multiple 
choice procedures is adaptable to the 
study of intellectual functions. 

Problems of this nature occur in a 
variety of neurological conditions, but 
are most strikingly presented in the symp- 
tom-complex of general athetosis. This is 
a condition having its usual neurological 
basis in disorder of the basal nuclei fre- 
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quently traceable to birth injury. Tests 
involving writing or ‘‘performance’’ are 
practically ruled out in even the mildest 
cases that receive the name. It is fre- 
quent also for the speech mechanism to 
be so disordered that responses of more 
than a word or two are impracticable, 
and even single words may be indistin- 
guishable with satisfactory clearness. 
The speech mechanism may, however, be 
sufficiently intact to permit some use of 
questions and answers. Since there is no 
normal occasion to use such a technique 
with adults who are more than subaver- 
age, there is available no procedure very 
suitable to the superior intellect that may 
suffer from such a disorder. Some of the 
oral portions of the Bellevue Seale lend 
themselves to such uses, though the com- 
prehension questions take more words to 
answer them than is here desirable, and 
the digit responses may be impossible to 
distinguish properly. Before the Bel- 
levue procedure became available, the 
writer had designed an extension of the 
E-G-Y principie (termed Kappa Ques- 
tions), largely on account of needing a 
simple examining technique for adults of 
superior intelligence who were bedrid- 
den. It is mentioned here to illustrate a 
criticism applicable widely to question 
and answer items, cf. Stanford-Binet, 
Detroit Learning Aptitude, or E-G-Y 
itself. In quantifying the levels of re- 
sponse there appears a natural and very 
general tendency to separate them by 
the smallest convenient intervals, say 1, 
2,3 points. This is an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the degrees of difference 
that may exist in the responses obtained 
(ef. rather the procedure in scoring 
Healy Picture Completion II). In the 
dog-lion item of the Bellevue Seale actu- 
ally the same credit would attach to the 
response ‘‘animal’’ and ‘‘carnivorous 
mammal,’’ although the interval seems 
far greater than from ‘‘animai’’ to 
‘‘have legs.’’ In view of this situation 
the ‘‘Kappa Questions’’ played down 
numerical scoring and distinguished six 
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response levels, A—E, of which A, B and 

C represent levels that could be ‘‘cred- 

ited’’ from a psychometric standpoint. 

D represented deficient response, and E 

an erroneous statement. For example: 
What is rubber good for? 


A. (Emphasis on important properties ; 
‘‘superior to use.’’?) For making 
elastic or waterproof articles. 

B. (Limited to numerous and well- 
chosen examples of use.) Heels on 
shoes, erasers, tires, overshoes. 

C. (Relatively meagre exemplification 
of use, but embodies something 
important.) Tires, heels. 

D. (Only minor example of use.) Eras- 
ers. (Inadequate statement of 
function.) To stretch. 

E. (Erroneous statement.) To eat. 


Evaluation would be according to the 
distribution of the various letter grades. 
On occasions where it became necessary 
for comparative purposes to assign nu- 
merical values to the A, B, C grades, 
those of 5, 3 and 1 have seemed the most 
practical. But for quantitative purposes, 
the more highly organized Bellevue 
would be generally preferable. 

Multiple choice is the more satisfactory 
procedure even in milder cases of this 
sort, and necessary in the severer. 
Though writing be uniformly excluded, 
underscorings or checkings may be prac- 
ticable, so that with adequate vision, vo- 
eabulary and allied tests may be made in 
this form. Any normal time limits must 
be reinterpreted or disregarded. Where 
vision is ineffective either through ocular 
deficiency or excessive head movement, 
recourse must again be had to oral pro- 
cedure. In these circumstances the usual 
four of five way choices may still be prac- 
ticable, though each item require fre- 
quent repetition. Two-way choices as in 
‘*same-opposite’’ might be efficient, but 
seem to have been little organized. In 
connection with the examination prob- 
lems here presented, a large part of the 
1916 Stanford-Binet was given a mul- 
tiple choice form, the subject being pre- 
sented with five possible responses from 
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which to choose the only acceptable one. 
As above, such procedure was fairly lim- 
ited to those with adequate vision, as but 
little confidence could be placed in one’s 
remembering alternate responses, to such 
problems, for example, as the absurd sen- 
tences. Where vision is adequate, how- 
ever, the technique operates serviceably 
with oral responses, and gives a precision 
to the results scarcely to be hoped for 
with more ad hoc procedures. Compari- 
sons were made (in the laboratory of the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital) with the 
ordinary 1916 Stanford-Binet procedure, 
giving both methods to individuals aver- 
aging about thirteen years mental age 
score, and having effector and receptor 
mechanisms normally intact (forty-one 
eases). No clear difference could be 
made out as to which form of procedure 
came first. Multiple choice gave mental 
age scores averaging some three years 
higher than the regular form. (In clin- 
ical examinations it is common experi- 
ence that the partially oriented patient 
cannot name the city, institution or 
physician, but can identify the name 
among others.) The minimal or negative 
differences tended to occur with the sub- 
average Stanford-Binet scores. A con- 
tributing factor here might be that at 
the lower levels the attention span is less 
adequate to holding the various choices, 
even though visually before one. In the 
upper levels, on the other hand, the of- 
fering of a correct response obviates the 
task. of propositionizing, and is more 
favorable to passes where the normal de- 
mand on spontaneous formulation would 
result in failure. 

The limitations of multiple choice in 


studying the upper intellectual ranges, 


have been pointed out elsewhere; but 
they unquestionably give the best insight 
into the intellectual processes where the 
effectors concerned are disorganized. 
Although procedures improvised as above 
from existing techniques are serviceable, 
they are still somewhat removed from 
what one would like to have for these 
cases. Their comparative rarity has ob- 
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viously not encouraged the development 
of such methods by those directly inter- 
ested in mental measurement techniques. 
Yet they offer unusual challenge to such 
an interest, aside from the special impor- 
tance, clinical and forensic, that may at- 
tach to such determinations. It is pro- 
posed to outline certain devices that lend 
themselves to these functions. It is as- 
sumed that the patient’s powers of re- 
sponse may be limited to a single arbi- 
trary sign of recognition. 

Where vocal presentation must be 
used, the psychiatric technique for con- 
fused patients, and the above mentioned 
experience with stupors, are serviceable 
guides. The direction must be in effect 
(‘‘Raise your hand’’) when I say (the 
name of the President), (the name of the 
hospital), (the biggest city in England), 
ete. Aside from the question of stand- 
ards, the extemporizing of such material 
should not be attempted, as there will be 
irregular pauses in presenting it; in- 
deed, under any circumstances one must 
guard carefully against cues given by 
spacing or inflection (ef. procedures with 
the higher mammals). The response 
items should always be single words ; thus 
the Bellevue Information and Arithmetic 
Tests can be made available, but scarcely 
the Comprehension or Digit Spans. Bel- 
levue Similarities might be adapted, but 
the standards would be indefinitely 
lower. Other types of questioning can 
be used; synonyms, opposites, and so 
forth, so long as there is a single word 
response. The number of choices should 
ordinarily be four or five. Ideally, the 
patient should not respond until all 
choices have been presented, but this is 
hardly practicable. If a correct response 
is signalled before all have been pre- 
sented, it is best not to give the re- 
mainder, but they should be given if the 
response signalled is incorrect or if the 
correct response is given without sig- 
nalling. If repetition is called for it 
should be given to any reasonable degree. 
As above noted, two-way responses can 
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be designed, also responses involving 
choice of movement, instead of between 
movement and rest; but the latter should 
be more generally serviceable. Where 
visual presentation is to be used, it 
should be simultaneous, even though the 
motor disorder is such as to prevent the 
pointing out of any object according to 
its location in space. In such an event 
the examiner should point to the alter- 
nate responses in random order, the pa- 
tient responding as to the auditory 
choices, when the desired response is 
reached. Occasionally the patient can 
indicate a response by pointing, or even 
marking, but unless it saves the exam- 
iner’s time it offers no special advan- 
tages and exposes material to soiling or 
other damage. (The ‘‘Markilo’’ enve- 
lope makes a useful transparent protec- 
tion for material to be employed in this 
way.) Verbal or pictorial material is 
available according to literacy. Larger 
sizes than are found in the ordinary test 
material are desirable. The Kuhlmann- 
Anderson series offers material very use- 
ful in these ways (as also with aphasics), 
time limits being disregarded, and norms 
given a much more elastic interpretation. 
An examiner doing much work of this 
kind would do well to obtain Kuhlmann- 
Anderson work sheets enlarged to letter 
size for subtests such as those numbered 
as follows in the 1930 edition: B, 4, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 17, 19, 22, 25, 26, 32, 33, 37. 
Tests designed for this particular class 
of cases may make liberal use of the 
‘*cross-out”’ or ‘‘classification’’ principle, 
notably sponsored by Pressey. A sim- 
ple instance is the ‘‘ Pictorial Likenesses 
and Differences’’ Form L, IV-6, 3; VI-5; 
of the 1937 Stanford-Binet. One sets up 
a number of items, such as words, de- 
signs, pictures, one of which stands out 
in some characteristic from the others. 
The task is to designate this one. The 
manner in which the response is indi- 
cated is irrelevant so far as intelligence 
evaluation goes, but is of course limited 
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by the nature of the material as well as 
by effector disabilities in the patient. 
Where marking is practicable, it may 
economize time of the examiner so as to 
more than compensate for consumption 
of test material. Where marking is not 
suitable, pointing may be used, but ma- 
terial must be protected from soiling. 
Where motor disorder permits neither 
naming nor marking nor pointing by the 
patient, the examiner must point as pre- 
viously described, the patient indicating 
in any manner available to him, when the 
correct item is reached. 

As the principle involved is that of ab- 
straction, there is no readily assignable 
limit to the degree of difficulty, or special- 
ization, that can be embodied. At vari- 
ous levels the following sources offer sug- 
gestions for such material : 


Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test, 
subtests 3, 4 


Detroit Learning Aptitude Test, sub- 
test 3 


Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
subtests 22, 33 
Myers Mental Measure, page 4 
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Pintner Intelligence Test, grades 4-8, 
subtest 6 


Pressey Cross-Out Tests, Schedule E, 
Subtests verbal ingenuity, logical judg- 
ment, arithmetic ingenuity 

Termap Group Test of Mental Ability, 
subtest 9 


When all this specialized tackle is ac- 
cumulated, how much better off will one 
be than with the bent pin of the clinical 
interview? Richly enough, provided 
similar insights are applied to each. But 
technical refinements stimulate one man 
to new insights, in another man breed 
over-dependence on techniques. Techni- 
eal poverty stimulates one man to meth- 
odological improvements; justifies an- 
other in staying at levels of speculation. 
** Academic’’ psychology asks no defense 
from this source, but in such matters a 
progressive detachment of technology 
from scholarship hurts technology not 
less than scholarship. The initial criti- 
cism of method in advance of prob- 
lem is just that of the novice who equips 
himself with the fullest assortment of 
flies, leaders and spinners, and looks to 
them to catch his fish. 
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THE ART AND TECHNOLOGY WHICH DEALS WITH 
THE ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF HUMAN BEINGS' 


By FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


VERY Clinical Psychologist has had 

experience with the bewildered foster 
child who has moved from one institution 
to another or from one foster home to 
another. These children sometimes even 
change their names when they go to a 
new home, adopting the name of the new 
foster parents. Little wonder that they 
become confused, question their origin 
and identity, and feel at loose ends. 

I must confess that as a Clinical Psy- 
chologist I am in somewhat the same 
plight as the foster child. I am hazy 
about my origin; I am not quite sure 
about the respectability of my name; 
and I am confused about the actual rela- 
tionship and similarity among those who 
bear the family name—‘‘Clinical Psy- 
chologist.’’ 

As to my origin, I am told that one of 
my clinical ancestors, the first one that I 
really know anything about, was first 
seen around the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1896. It seems that a school 
teacher had brought a boy who could not 
learn to spell to see Dr. Lightner Wit- 
mer. She thought perhaps a Psycholo- 
gist could help her with the child (8). 
I have heard it said that some of my pro- 
fessional ancestors thereupon associated 
themselves with Dr. Witmer and estab- 
lished the first real psychological clinic 
in the United States. 

My genealogical record seems to be 
rather barren from that point on for sev- 
eral years. It appears that in 1917, how- 
ever, at a meeting in Pittsburgh about 
forty-five men and women with Ph.D. 
degrees and engaged in practical psy- 

1 Presidential address at Annual Meeting of 


Pennsylvania Association of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists, Harrisburg, April 24, 1939. 


chology organized The American Asso- 
ciation of Clinical Psychologists (23). 
It has always been a matter of pride with 
me that those professional ancestors of 
mine included Leta Hollingworth, Au- 
gusta Bronner, Henry Goddard, Lewis 
Terman, Lightner Witmer, as well as 
Gesell, Yerkes and Wells. 

The family tree is somewhat more doc- 
umented from that time on, but alas the 
problems of the foster child’s change of 
name begin to creep in to disturb emo- 
tional equilibrium. Two years after this 
association within the members of the 
family, the whole clan was adopted by 
the American Psychological Association. 
The new family name then became the 
Clinical Section of the A.P.A. and the 
old family name of American Association 
of Clinical Psychologists was dropped 
as well as the organization itself (23). 

This new foster home of my ancestors 
was like most foster homes—it had its 
strong points and its weak points from 
the standpoint of individual growth and 
self-expression. Family legend has it 
that some of my ancestors always thought 
they were not encouraged to speak up 
around the large professional A.P.A. 
dining table. Feeling a need for verbal- 
ization and for participation in the busi- 
ness of the family some of the foster chil- 
dren while continuing to live under the 
parental roof formed a little club of their 
own in 1921. They called their club the 
New York State Association of Consult- 
ing Psychology (23) and it seemed to 
provide the recreation that is so essential 
to all children. These poor clinical chil- 
dren now had two names. Alas, more- 
over, growth brought new needs and new 
demands and in 1930 the club changed 
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tts name. It became the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists and it gathered 
into its membership cousins from all over 
the country (23). Most of these cousins 
had at least two names. They were mem- 
bers of the Clinical Section of the A.P.A. 
and of the Clinical Section of the A.C.P. 

By this time the family tree had spread 
in many directions. Branches were grow- 
ing out of branches. Whether the fruit 
of the tree was good it may be better to 
let some one else decide. Along about 
1937, however; the thirst for organization 
became potent again and most of the clin- 
ical family elected to cast their lot with 
a new club known as the American Asso- 
ciation of Applied Psychology (16). 
Within this club one could belong to one 
or all of the following sections, depend- 
ing upon his interests: Clinical, Consult- 
ing, Educational, or Industrial and Busi- 
ness. By the time the Clinical Section 
of the A.A.A.P. was finally organized the 
corresponding section of the A.P.A. 
folded up and went out of business (14). 

In the meantime, the bewildered clin- 
ical children who happened to be living 
in Pennsylvania felt the need of the emo- 
tional security which only their own 
home could supply. They therefore 
formed the Pennsylvania Association of 
Clinical Psychologists. Of course it 
must not be understood that these are 
the only affiliations that a clinical child 
could have. He could also have joined 
the American Orthopsychiatrie Associa- 
tion, the Psychometric Society, the 
American Association of Mental Defi- 
ciency and maybe some others. 

Today the foster child not only has the 
confusion of many names and many loy- 
alties, but he is also plagued by partici- 
pation in many extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Confusion has become chaos. Inte- 
gration is threatened and the clinical 
child faces dissociation. Fortunately 
the shelter of the home roof provided by 
the Pennsylvania Association offers an 
opportunity for reorientation. In the 
bosom of the family we children can ask 
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each other questions without fear of 
embarrassment. We may even bring out 
some skeletons and may perhaps be able 
to bury some of them. 

As one who has always had a bad repu- 
tation for plaguing people with ques- 
tions I should like to take advantage of 
my position today to ask some questions 
of my professional siblings. The first 
question I should like to raise is what is 
our concept of Clinical Psychology. A 
formal dictionary definition is a difficult 
thing to achieve. Warren’s Dictionary 
of Psychological Terms does not even 
attempt to define Clinical Psychology. 
Warren does say, however, that clinical 
pertains to the living, as contrasted with 
necropsy and autopsy which pertain to 
the dead. With this, at least, Clinical 
Psychologists will all agree. Dr. Wood- 
worth (25) has suggested that better 
than Clinical Psychology would be either 
Consulting Psychology or Personal Ser- 
vice Psychology. 

The 1935 report of the Clinical Sec- 
tion of the A.P.A. recommended that the 
term clinical psychology be used to de- 
note ‘‘that art and technology which 
deals with the adjustment problems of 
human beings’’ (15). In 1937 the Clin- 
ical Section of the new A.A.A.P. ap- 
pointed a committee to bring in a defini- 
tion of Clinical Psychology (16) but so 
far as I have been able to determine no 
committee report has been submitted as 
yet. 

The now defunct national Association 
of Consulting Psychologists gave no defi- 
nition of Clinical Psychology in its by- 
laws. It did, however, specify three 
ranks of Clinical Psychologists, namely : 
Senior Psychologist, Junior Psycholo- 
gist, and Student Psychologist (26). 
Perhaps we are now far enough removed 
from the early work of that organization 
to realize that such a classification must 
have raised the eyebrows of other pro- 
fessions, such as law and medicine. One 


cannot imagine the laws ever providing 
one kind of training for a junior lawyer 
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and another kind for a senior lawyer. 
Neither would medicine certify a senior 
doctor and a junior doctor or a senior 
psychiatrist or a junior psychiatrist. 
The A.P.A. committee on Clinical Psy- 
chology (15), however, accepted the 
precedent of the Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists and proposed the terms 
Clinical Psychologist and Assistant Clin- 
ical Psychologist. In a recent article on 
the Training of a Clinical Psychologist 
(13), Dr. Poffenberger suggested that 
maybe we need a new academic degree 
such as Ps.D. (Doctor of Psychology) 
for all well trained applied psychologists, 
or a certificate or diploma which will 
vouch for training in our own particular 
field. 

Now this confusion as to definition and 
training is to me most disturbing. I 
realize the difficulties inherent in lan- 
guage. I appreciate also the impossiblity 
of making a dictionary definition suf- 
ficiently warm and vital to portray justi- 
fiable shades of meaning. On the other 
hand it would appear that an adequate 
job analysis should at least show us both 
the outside and the inside limits of our 
job, with the appropriate training that 
should then accordingly be required. If 
Clinical Psychology is ‘‘the art and tech- 
nology which deals with the adjustment 
problems of human beings’’ we must 
certainly face the matter of training 
more squarely than we have heretofore 
done. Certainly a profession which un- 
dertakes to manipulate the lives of other 
human beings as Clinical Psychology 
apparently does must have safeguards no 
less adequate than the best of those other 
‘‘human adjustment professions’’ such 
as social work, medicine, and psychiatry. 

With the seriousness of our calling 
uppermost in my mind I should like to 
share with you a second problem which 
I have been considering in recent months. 
It is one which I have not been able to 
solve with any degree of satisfaction to 
myself. My own indecision reminds me 
of the Baptist deacon who found himself 
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in the midst of a very bitter church con- 
troversy as to whether or not the church 
should purchase an organ. Some one 
finally approached the deacon and asked 
him which side of the argument he was 
going to support. He replied: ‘‘I have 
not yet made up my mind but when I do 
I shall be very bitter.’’ I have not yet 
made up my mind as to the possible good 
and the possible evil of specialization 
within the field of Clinical Psychology. 
The afore-mentioned report of the old 
Clinical Section of the A.P.A. (15) says, 
*‘TIf the Clinical Psychologist is to be 
competent he must specialize in some 
particular branch of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy.’’ Of course we realize that there 
are different clinical services to be ren- 
dered in public and private schools, hos- 
pital clinics, penal institutions, the office 
of an educational or vocational counselor, 
child guidance clinies, courts, social 
agencies and in many other places. It is 
obvious that the Clinical Psychologist’s 
duties will vary from one of these posi- 
tions to another. It is equally obvious 
that some highly specialized techniques 
will be required in each of these fields. 
The question arises, however, as to 
whether we should begin by training for 
a specific kind of position within the gen- 
eral area of Clinical Psychology ; whether 
we should make our basal training as 
broad and as deep as possible and then 
allow specialization to begin on the job; 
or try to effect a compromise between 
these two alternatives. For example, a 
Psychologist who does educational coun- 
seling or vocational counseling certainly 
needs some basic courses in Psychology, 
some knowledge of academic and voca- 
tional requirements and possibilities, and 
some specialized techniques in testing. 
Can we allow a person in such a position, 
however, to make recommendations for 
future careers unless he also knows a 
great deal about personality? Similarly 
the Psychologist in a hospital clinic needs 
some special tools for this work that the 
Clinician in a public school does not 
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need. Is there not danger, however, in 
allowing such a hospital Clinician to 
specialize for hospital work until he ha 
had a vast deal of training in under- 
standing the well and the normal? An- 
other example applies to those of us who 
are in clinics attached to universities. 
We can administer tests, verbal and non- 
verbal, individual and group; we do 
understand something of the checks and 
cautions imposed by statistical methods ; 
but do we know enough about what psy- 
chiatry has to offer in explaining chil- 
dren and adults referred to us by social 
agencies? We in university clinics have 
been particularly resistant to all contri- 
butions from Psychoanalysis, for ex- 
ample. Some of this material has now 
gone through its growing pairs and has 
reached the stage where it can offer inter- 
pretive matter that does not violate the 
requirements of scientific thinking. The 
more I consider these and other tech- 
niques for eliciting causes of emotional 
disturbances, the more inclined I am to 
take the position that a Clinical Psychol- 
ogist must be broad and deep before he 
becomes pointed, and that specialization 
within the field should come late rather 
than early. 

My query as to whether and when we 
should specialize within the field of Clini- 
eal Psychology is closely related to a 
third question. My third question has to 
do with the adequacy of the present 
Pennsylvania requirements for certifica- 
tion of Psychological Examiners and of 
Public School Psychologists. I hasten 
to say that I am by no means the only 
one who has seriously questioned our 
present standards. Dy. Newland of the 
Department of Special Education, I 
know, has studied the matter earnestly 
and Dr. Ford in his Presidential Address 
of last year, by implication at least, 
spoke in the same vein. I believe there 
has been some thought that these require- 
ments should be modified. May I speak 
to that point? You will recall that our 
certification plan at present requires 


training or experience in five categories, 
namely general and theoretical psychol- 
ogy ; psychometric techniques ; other spe- 
cialized techniques; related courses and 
clinical practice. I should like to read 
to you a list of courses which would 
qualify one for certification as a Public 
School Psychologist, and with a few 
semester hours to spare. Our hypo- 
thetical Public School Psychologist has a 
year’s course or six hours in General Psy- 
chology, for Field 1. For Field 2—Psy- 
chometric Techniques—he has one six 
hour course in Individual Tests. In 
Field 3—Other Specialized Techniques 
—he has six hours in Educational Mea- 
surements, six hours in Methods of 
Teaching Mentally Retarded Children 
and six hours in the Measurement of 
Special Talents. In Field 4—Related 
Courses—he has six hours in Statistics, 
eight in Experimental Psychology, four 
in Speech Correction and eight in Neu- 
rology. In Field 5—Clinical Practice— 
he would have to have at least fifteen 
semester hours, three of which had been 
for work in public schools. Otherwise 
the clinical experience could be in penal 
or mental institutions for adults. Our 
hypothetical Public School Psychologist 
is now ready for certification, and is pre- 
sumably qualified. May I call your at- 
tention now to some fields in which he 
may have had no training whatsoever: 
Child Psychology; Adolescent Psychol- 
ogy; Abnormal Psychology ; Mental Hy- 
giene; Study of Emotions; Personality 
Problems ; Measurement of Interests and 
Personality ; Delinquency ; Psychopathol- 
ogy; Psychotherapy; Interview Tech- 
niques; Preparation of Social Histories 
and Cooperation with Social Agencies. 
With such yawning gaps in the area of 
emotions, personality, and agency re- 
sources how could one function ade- 
quately as a Public School Psychologist ? 
You may be saying to yourself that such 
a case is quite unreal and unlikely to 
occur. I am not sure that I feel so con- 
fident of this. I fear our field is at pres- 
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ent cluttered up with vocational teachers, 
advisers, deans, and teachers who, by 
dint of summer courses here, late after- 
noon courses somewhere else and Satur- 
day courses somewhere else, could present 
just such an array as that which I have 
read. 

It appears to me that our present 
range of acceptable courses leading to 
certification is particularly weak in three 
areas. In Field 3 which we now call 
Other Specialized Techniques it is an 
amazing thing that the word emotion 
does not even occur. The nearest ap- 
proach is one course called ‘‘Measure- 
ment of Interests and Personality.’’ 
Such a course may be excellent after its 
kind but as a rule it would not develop 
skills in interviewing a problem child or 
an emotionally disturbed adult. I recog- 
nize that some Psychiatrists would say 
we have no business in this field anyway, 
but with such a statement I heartily dis- 
agree. It occurs to me that our Field 3 
might very well be extended considerably 
by raising the number of required semes- 
ter hours and by specifying some abso- 
lutely required courses within the field. 
Other Specialized Techniques should, it 
seems to me, guarantee that our certified 
Psychologist will have skills in the use of 
many of the newer devices for unearth- 
ing and understanding behavior and de- 
viations and emotional disturbances. 
The work of Despert (5), Bender (3, 4), 
Beck (2), Levy (9), Murray (11), 
Murphy and Newcomb (12), Rogers (19) 
and Murray and others (10) might be 
cited. 

Field 5 on Clinical Practice also ap- 
pears to be particularly weak. I see no 
reason why, under the present require- 
ments, an individual might not attach 
himself to a clinic and spend a large part 
of his 15 or 25 hours, as the case may be, 
in learning how to give tests rather than 
in refining his skills in testing, in select- 
ing appropriate tests, or in writing up 
test results with accompanying recom- 
mendations. You may say the fact that 


the clinical practice must be secured in 
a recognized clinic is a guarantee that 
such would not happen. Here again I 
am skeptical enough to feel we do not 
have any adequate safeguards against 
such elementary clinical practice. We 
might compare our requirements for a 
Public School Psychologist with the 
standards recommended by the American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology for 
the training of psychiatrists (22). We 
require graduation from an approved col- 
lege or university, one year of graduate 
work and a minimum of sixty-six semes- 
ter hours including 15 hours of Clinical 
Practice. The American Board of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology recommends six 
years of training beyond graduation from 
medical school. 

A third area in which I think our 
present state requirements are lament- 
ably weak is therapy. As I read the re- 
quirements there are only four courses 
that even imply correction or therapy. 
These are remedial teaching, methods of 
teaching retarded children, speech cor- 
rection, and education of exceptional 
children. For emotional disturbances or 
problem behavior no corrective or thera- 
peutic skills whatever are required. 
Surely this makes out of us psychom- 
etrists rather than clinical psychol- 
ogists. Our shortcomings in correction 
and therapy are largely responsible for 
the fact that as a profession we have no 
more status than we have today. 

In answer to my criticism of our thera- 
peutic skills some may say I am over- 
looking the fact that our state certifica- 
tion is for Psychological Examiners and 
for Public School Psychologists and not 
for Clinical Psychologists. This brings 
me to a fourth question which I should 
like to raise before this group. I should 
like to ask whether we really want to 
certificate individuals as Psychological 
Examiners and as Publie School Psychol- 
ogists. Obviously this question is inti- 
mately connected with our previous ques- 
tion regarding specialization. I feel that 
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we must look forward to tho day when 
our public school systems rather gen- 
erally will have sufficient funds to pay 
for psychological service. Just what 
kind of service do we hope that we shall 
be able to provide when that day comes? 
Just what do we hope that school ad- 
ministrators will think we can help them 
with? What kinds of questions do we 
want them to ask us? What class of chil- 
dren with what kinds of problems are in 
most need of our help? What is the 
service that, psychology can render to the 
school system of the state that will im- 
prove education the most? It seems to 
me that the answers to these questions 
very clearly indicate that the day is past 
when we want school officials to think of 
us as Psychometrists. The child with an 
intellectual, sensory, or physical handi- 
eap which interferes with learning will 
continue to be our problem, it is true. I 
should like to submit, however, that we 
shall be falling short of our high calling 
if we stop with him. Unless the Psychol- 
ogist can help to find and heal the emo- 
tional sore spot that is making life miser- 
able for a child he will not be so useful 
as he should be. Unless the Psychologist 
ean help to interpret children’s behavior 
to parents and teachers he will be falling 
short of his utmost possibilities. Unless 
the Psychologist is able to understand 
and perhaps help to modify harmful atti- 
tudes on the part of parents and of 
teachers he will not be worth his title. 
Unless the Psychologist is able to work 
intelligently with the visiting teacher, the 
social worker or the guidance clinic many 
children will not receive the help they 
need. These other disciplines, by the 
way, are presenting to the professional 
world today a training which we have to 
respect and which we might well imitate 
at certain points. 

Frankly I must confess to a certain 
sense of relief that the wholesale state 
employment of County Supervisors of 
Special Education in Pennsylvania is not 
likely to become effective immediately. 


The delay may provide us an opportun- 
ity to come to grips with ourselves and 
our certification plans. In this connec- 
tion I should like to raise again the ques- 
tion as to whether we want individuals 
to go forth as Psychological Examiners 
and Public School Psychologists or 
whether we want them to be bona fide 
Clinical Psychologists. I believe the 
name is very significant. The School 
Doctor is first and foremost a doctor. He 
is a doctor who is employed by a school 
system but is not a doctor who by virtue 
of his training can be employed only by 
a school and not by a family or a hospital. 
Similarly a school nurse has first fulfilled 
the requirements of her profession. She 
ean thereafter become a School Nurse, 
an Industrial Nurse, a Public Health 
Nurse, or a private nurse. In the public 
mind I believe there are no delimitations 
to the title School Doctor and School 
Nurse. I fear, however, that if we turn 
out School Psychologists, or even worse 
Psychological Examiners the public mind 
will attach, and rightly so, very definite 
and very narrow limitations to their con- 
cept of our usefulness. 

Perhaps the foster child has by this 
time confounded all her sisters and her 
cousins and her aunts. She would like 
to be given one final chance however to 
see if she can resolve her conflicts, or at 
least to verbalize them. First, if Clinical 
Psychology is ‘‘the art and technology 
which deals with the adjustment prob- 
lems of human beings,’’ or something 
like that, then it is one of the most signifi- 
cant and most strategic professions of 
the modern world. It is therefore not a 
field in which we can have juniors or 
assistants. We may have students in 
training but, otherwise, we either are or 
we are not well qualified Clinical Psy- 
chologists. Nor should we have any 
training programs so narrow that one 
will go out trained only for service in a 
school and another for service only in a 
hospital. Second, if Clinical Psychology 
is to achieve professional recognition and 
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is to accomplish its purpose must not 
those of us who are already in the field 
and who have already satisfied degree 
and certification requirements ask our- 
selves some provocative questions? Are 
we growing at a rate commensurate with 
the growth of our own and other profes- 
sional literature and research? There 
are several indications that such growth 
is occurring in many places. The courses 
in the Rorschach technique being taken 
by psychologists in different cities is an 
example. The growing traffic between 
Clinical Psychology and Social Work, as 
witness the clinical meetings at the An- 
nual Conference on Social Work and the 
display of clinical reports there, is an- 
other example (17). The increasing 
membership of Clinical Psychologists in 
such organizations as the American 
Orthopsychiatrie Association is another. 
The publication of books like Carl Rogers’ 
“‘Clinical Treatment of the Problem 
Child’’ and Henry Murray’s ‘‘ Explora- 
tions in Personality’’ is another. Speak- 
ing to the point of interlocking disci- 
plines Gesell said in a recent article ‘‘The 
most creative advances of science take 
place at the growing margins where di- 
verse fields of science touch each other 
and lose their separate identities. The 
tendency toward excessive specialization 
is counterbalanced by a tendency toward 


hyphenation which brings disciplines 
into union. Witness psychobiology, neu- 
ropsychiatry, bio-physics, psycho-soma- 
ties, ete.’’ (6) 

In the third place I should like to ask 
whether it isn’t time that we devote our- 
selves to correction and therapy more 
than we have in the past. Administering 
tests in order to find causes and classifica- 
tions is good. Administering tests in 
order to determine whether or not the 
ease is ‘‘operable,’’ so to speak, is good. 
However, to stop with diagnosis, un- 
favorable prognosis, or even remedial 
academic training is not enough. It is 
my feeling that what we need to develop 
now is more interviewing, interpreting, 
and therapeutic techniques and skills 
rather than more tests of intelligence, 
motor ability, and personality. 

And now in return for the fine coop- 
eration which I, as your President, have 
received from all of you during the cur- 
rent year and in recognition of the honor 
which you bestowed upon me by election 
to this office I pledge myself that during 
the years to come I shall try through 
practice, teaching, or leadership to im- 
prove as best I may the training and the 
service of those devoted to ‘‘art and tech- 
nology which deals with the adjustment 
problems of human beings.’’ 
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PROCEDURES OF THE ADOLESCENT GROWTH 
Srupy 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 


IOLOGICAL factors play so promi- 
nent a role in adolescent develop- 
ment that any comprehensive study of 
individual growth during this period 
must include serial assessments of physi- 
eal and physiological status. In the pro- 
gram to be described here, a schedule of 
body measurements was formulated in 
the spring of 1932 and data collection 
which was to continue for seven years 
was begun with the principal sample 
of 215 fifth and sixth grade children. 
The anthropometric schedule included 
weight, height and sitting height, a series 
of body diameters (bi-acromial, bi-iliac, 
bi-trochanter, head and chest breadth 
and depth) and a series of trunk, arm 
and leg circumferences. Fourteen seri- 
atim measurements (15, in the case of 
younger members of the group) have 
been obtained, at approximately six 
month intervals. In view of the sources 
of unreliability in certain anthropo- 
metric measures, in the earlier years of 
the study considerable attention was 
given to obtaining duplicate measures, 
made independently by two examiners 
within the same examination period. 
1 Space is lacking, in this brief report, to list 
publications of the Adolescent Study and to 
specify the contributions which have been made 
by individual members of the staff. Acknowl- 
edgments are due to the Oakland Public Schools 
for cooperation in provision of conditions of the 
study, to the Laura Spelman Memorial and the 
General Education Board, and to W.P.A. proj- 
ects O.P. No. 665-08-3-30 Units A-8 and A-26, 


O.P. No. 465-03-3-631 Unit A-8 and O.P. No. 
65-3-5406. 


Also at this period a series of body photo- 
graphs (front, side, and back view) was 
taken of each subject under standardized 
conditions in an anthropometric frame. 
The body measurements, supplemented 
by the photographie records of bodily 
development, have provided a valuable 
source of data concerning individual pat- 
terns of physical maturing. As will be 
seen in a later report on the treatment 
of interrelationships, in planning the 
study considerable attention has been 
given to providing records which would 
permit the examination of psychological 
data not merely with reference to chron- 
ological age but also in terms of maturity 
levels. Other maturity indices have been 
based on menstruation records for the 
girls, physicians’ ratings of the develop- 
ment of primary and secondary sexual 
characteristics, and roentgenograms of 
the hands and knees. The latter, utilized 
in the measurement of anatomical age, 
have been available, at six month inter- 
vals, only during the last four years of 
the study. 

Since general health and freedom from 
physical anomalies were judged to be 
significant factors in development, a 
standard pediatric examination was also 
conducted twice a year from the fifth 
or sixth through the twelfth grade. In 
addition to the usual medical inspection 
and functional physiological tests, special 
attention was given to the appraisal of 
physical handicaps and to indications of 
faulty regime; wherever feasible the 
physicians’ judgments were recorded in 
the form of ratings on a scale with de- 
fined points (as in ratings of muscular 
development and of posture). 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL MEASUREMENTS 


One year after the beginning of the 
study, a program of physiological mea- 
surements was initiated with a subsample 
of 50 boys and 50 girls. The choice of 
procedures in this panel, as to some ex- 
tent in other departments of the study, 
was determined not merely by theoretical 
considerations but also by the necessity 
of developing methods, and assembling 
normative data. Moreover, a compre- 
hensive study must make many com- 
promises with theoretical needs, if rap- 
port is to be maintained with the subjects 
and if they are not to be too heavily 
burdened with laboratory procedures. 
For the present investigation it did not 
prove feasible to undertake endocrine 
assays or other biochemical studies based 
on analyses of body fluids (except urine 
analyses). 

The following schedule of measure- 
ments was adopted : 

1. Basal metabolism. Following an 
initial practice or adaptation period, 
three determinations were made on each 
of two successive mornings. This pro- 
cedure was repeated at six month inter- 
vals through the fifth year of the study, 
and annually thereafter. The open cir- 
cuit method was used, with the deter- 
mination of oxygen consumption, and 
carbon dioxide production. 

2. Basal measures of pulse rate, blood 
pressure, respiration rate and tempera- 
ture. These were taken during the rest- 
ing conditions on the same schedule as 
the basal metabolism. 

3. Reaction to exercise. Metabolic, re- 
spiratory, and cardovascular recovery 
rates have been studied following mea- 
sured amounts of exercise with an ergom- 
eter, and also following a severe task of 
stair-climbing. Other functional tests 
(vital capacity, breadth-holding, effects 
of postural alterations upon blood pres- 
sure, pulse rate, etc.) have also been 
utilized in assessing the individual’s abil- 
ity to adjust to displacing conditions. 

4. Urine analyses. Because of the age 


changes known to occur in nitrogen me- 
tabolism during adolescence, quantitative 
analyses have been made (at six month 
intervals) of first morning urine samples 
with determination of creatine, creatin- 
ine, and total nitrogen excreted. Routine 
qualitative tests have also been main- 
tained. 


MOTOR TESTS 


A program of measurements of motor 
functions has emphasized dynamometer 
strength tests (grip, pull, thrust) be- 
cause of the significance of these as ma- 
turity indicators, and has also included 
a battery of tests of bodily control and 
postural adjustment (the Brace tests) 
and a series of track tests involving 
speed, power or accuracy in gross motor 
functions. These latter measurements 
were, in the case of the boys, judged to 
be of particular importance in assessing 
physical abilities which have a high pres- 
tige value and which play a prominent 
role in certain aspects of social adjust- 
ment. The dynamometer measurements 
have been taken at six month intervals 
from the beginning of the study; the 
track tests at six month intervals begin- 
ning in grade eight. A cycle of labora- 
tory tests has also been used, to mea- 
sure age changes in reaction time, the 
speed of eye-hand coordination, steadi- 
ness, rhythmic reaction and other fine 
motor skills. 


INTELLIGENCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


Turning now to other abilities more 
directly represented in educational ad- 
justment, it is obvious that a study of 
adolescence requires some attention to 
intelligence and achievement. The Ter- 
man Group Test has been administered 
(in two forms, for greater reliability) 
at two-year intervals, alternating with 
the Kuhlmann-Anderson Group Test. 
Additional (non-cumulative) tests have 
been given with the Thorndike CAVD, 
and the 1916 and 1937 revisions of the 
Stanford-Binet. In the last year of ele- 
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mentary school and during the three 
years of Junior High School, achieve- 
ment was tested with the New Stanford 
Achievement tests of reading, arithmetic, 
reasoning, arithmetic computation, lan- 
guage usage, literature, history and geog- 
raphy. These were given annually, two 
forms being used on each occasion, at a 
two-weeks interval. Records of school 
grades, school activities, ete. were also 
entered in cumulative record forms. In 
the Senior High School a wide variation 
in course programs made achievement 
test scores, and school grades of doubt- 
ful comparability. Teachers’ ratings of 
scholarship aptitude and prediction-rat- 
ings of college success were, however, 
obtained during this period. 
Supplementary indications of intellec- 
tual interests were obtained from reports 
on reading, and from scores on an inter- 
est test. As a measure of efficiency in 
responding to new problem-solving situa- 
tions, individual tests of specific learning 
abilities have been given semi-annually, 
on a laboratory schedule which included 
trial and error learning, rote learning of 
words, and rational learning (rule induc- 
tion). Also of some relevance to school 
performance have been a series of tests of 
refractive characteristics of the eyes, 
acuity, muscle balance, fusional proc- 
esses, perimetric measurements, and 
photographic records of eye movements 


in reading. 


EMOTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
ADJUSTMENT 


The study of emotional and social 
characteristics and interpersonal rela- 
tionships has constituted a major aspect 
of the investigation. Certain aspects of 
emotional behavior have been studied in 
laboratory situations, with a photo- 
graphic record of autonomic reactions 
made continuously during a 40-minute 
period. The records include galvano- 
metric records of alterations in skin re- 
sistance (‘‘electrodermal responses’’) ; 
pulse rate, respiration and limb volume 


changes, and body movement. The stim- 
ulus factors include interview questions, 
association words, motion pictures, and a 
standard series of auditory, visual, tac- 
tual and olfactory stimuli. While we do 
not assume that any one of the above 
types of instrumentally recorded re- 
sponses can be taken per se as indicative 
of emotional reaction, evidence indicates 
that psychological signiiicance can be 
found in the wide individual differences 
which are exhibited, both in the patterns 
of reaction and in reactions in a single 
category. A total of 10 serial records 
have been taken with this equipment, 
with double records (two successive 
days) on 4 occasions. 

Self-reports from the subjects have 
been utilized in connection with a sched- 
ule of approximately 250 items (U.C. 
Inventory 1) which has been given an- 
nually for seven years. To a consider- 
able degree, the items have been formu- 
lated in such a way as to provide an 
indirect approach in the assessment of 
certain personality characteristics; item 
scores have been derived for several cate- 
gories of fears, physical symptoms, gen- 
eralized tensions, personal inferiority, 
family adjustment, etc. Other self-re- 
port schedules have dealt with several 
categories of annoyance (such as “‘per- 
sonal infringement’’) and several cate- 
gories of social interest or ‘‘adjustment.’’ 

In the later years of the study, increas- 
ing opportunities have been found for 
interview procedures, both in the form of 
counselling interviews, and more sys- 
tematically in connection with inquiries 
covering various aspects of attitude in- 
terest and personal adaptation. Some 
use has also been made of several projec- 
tive techniques, including the Rorschach 
test, the Murray pictures, the self-por- 
trait technique, voice records, products 
from art classes, and English composi- 
tions. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
Four principal sources were used in 


; 
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obtaining data concerning social orienta- 
tion: (1) Observations by several mem- 
bers of the staff in ‘‘free’’ social situa- 
tions (2) Associates’ opinions obtained 
in a reputation test (U.C. Inventory I, 
an adapted form of the ‘‘Guess Who’’ 
test) (3) Home data from interviews 
with the parents (4) Self-report on vari- 
ous inventories, and systematic records 
of activities in which each subject has 
participated. 

Further comment may be needed as to 
the methods for obtaining records of 
‘*free’’ social behavior. These have been 
based upon observations on playgrounds 
at the school and at the Institute; field 
trips in which groups of forty or more 
students were taken for a day’s outing 
or for a week-end in the mountains; and 
observations at a Clubhouse maintained 
by the Adolescent Study on the grounds 
of the junior high school, and later for 
one year near the senior high school. 
As a center for games, dancing, parties, 
volunteer classes in art and dramatics, 
and general social activity, the Club- 


house provided an unusually valuable 
opportunity for noting interpersonal 
relations and social behavior freed from 
the usual controls of the home and school. 

The observational techniques have in- 
cluded a number of rating forms adapted 
to different physical situations, and for- 
mulated with reference to quite specific 
aspects of behavior. For the most part 
it has been possible to obtain independent 
records of the same behavior by three or 
more trained observers who have been 
closely associated with the study through 
a period of years. The ratings have been 
supplemented by comment sheets which 
provide a narrative record of group 
activities and of the relation of indi- 
viduals to the group. 

Several aspects of the Adolescent 
Study have not been included in this 
brief survey. Some of these will be con- 
sidered in a subsequent report which will 
discuss methodological problems encoun- 
tered in a longitudinal study, and tech- 
niques which have been utilized in the 
treatment of results. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUI- 
DANCE. By Herman Schneider. New York: 
Stokes, 1938. Pp. v +108. 


It is interesting to have this little book by one 
who pioneered some thirty years ago in the field 
of vocational guidance, although the treatment 
is quite at variance with the point of view held 
by most present-day vocational counsellors. It 
begins with a rather fantastic analysis of tal- 
ents, including such things as ‘‘looking out the 
spiritual windows.’’ Then follows a sort of 
recapitulation theory which gives a ‘‘boy’s 
chart’’ comprising the interests of youngsters 
at different ages, especially at adolescence. 
Frequent reference is made to this chart in later 
pages. The author suggests that tests are more 
satisfactory for selection than guidance, which 
is doubtless true, but he goes the whole distance 
by indicating that they are practically worthless 
in the latter respect. He laments, for example, 
the fact that they cannot get at the spiritual 
(sic) aspects. He feels that the philosophy is 
better than its practical aspects, which of course 
is not true in 1938. 

We find frequent emphasis on the author’s 
classical distinctions between types such as man- 
ual and non-manual, indoor and outdoor, settled 
and roving. He believes that these broad classes 
are adequate and he decries psychological atom- 
ism, preferring, as an engineer, to deal with 
‘* bricks rather than atoms.’’ We wonder if he 
has heard of factor analysis. 

Much of the author’s own program has cen- 
tered around the cooperative system whereby the 
pupils go out and work in industry or elsewhere 
for a time, thus demonstrating their attitudes 
and interests. This course is entirely sound, but 
unfortunately not everybody can have the advan- 
tages of such an experience. Aside from the 
cooperative try-out of different occupations, the 
other procedure suggested is an interview by a 
person with a ‘‘genius’’ for that type of thing. 
The typical approach to the matter of interest 
is the question, ‘‘What would you rather do 
than eat?’’ Another technique is to picture to 
the student rather vividly a raging blizzard and 
see whether he is the indoor or the outdoor type. 
Interest tests, such as the Strong schedule, re- 
ceive only passing mention. 

For the cooperative students their elation or 
depression is taken as indicative of whether they 
are in the right job or not. It is suggested that 
fatigue is largely a matter of being on the wrong 
job—a rather broad statement. 

The three conventional types, mental-manual, 
indoor-outdoor, settled-roving, are supplemented 


by a dozen others such as small-scope—large- 
scope, original-imitative, and so forth. Music- 
sense and color-sense are included where it would 
seem that psychological measurements might be 
to the point. Furthermore, the Minnesota study 
indicated that tests actually can make a differ- 
entiation of the manual type. 

The author discounts the books about voca- 
tional opportunities because they are not read 
and he also minimizes the importance of talks 
by persons engaged in vocations. He is more 
enthusiastic about trips through the plant if 
they are adequately conducted—which is, of 
course, sound. He stresses again that guidance 
cannot be mathematical and that it needs a 
genius to do the job. A vocational counsellor 
cannot be merely trained. 

The book contributes little, in a constructive 
way, to improve vocational guidance. It is of 
considerable historical interest and represents a 
system that in the hands of the person who ini- 
tiated it has doubtless done good work. It does 
not take account of recent developments in psy- 
chometrics and their applications to vocational 
problems. As a matter of fact, good counselling 
is being done by people who use tests and mathe- 
matics. The author takes a somewhat philo- 
sophical point of view with his ‘‘house of the 
spirit’’ and is inclined to cite a few extreme 
individual cases to prove his points. If, by 
chance, most of us were swinging too far in the 
direction of objective tests and quantitative 
treatment, then the book would be a wholesome 
antidote, although the reviewer does not feel 
that we are going too far. The author continu- 
ally stresses the fact that tests are of little 
value, and, in fact, the whole book might be con- 
strued as an invective against tests. His pro- 
cedures are all right as far as they go, but are 
of such a nature that they cannot be applied on 
a universal scale. Granted that vocational try- 
outs under the cooperative system are admirable 
and that a counsellor of long experience and per- 
haps with special aptitude for the work can do 
effective guidance in an interview unsupported 
by psychometrics, nevertheless the vast bulk of 
vocational counselling will be done without the 
above prerequisites. The answer, to the review- 
er’s mind, is a tempered use of mental measure- 
ment as a supplement to the interview. When 
Dean Schneider did his pioneer work, such mea- 
surements were not available, but Psychology 
has made a lot of progress in thirty years. 

Haroip E. Burtt 

Onto StatTe UNIVERSITY 
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FRIDAY, Nov. 24, 1939 


SESSION I. DRAGON ROOM. 9:00 to 11:20 AM. Clinical Methodology. 


Chairman: A. I. Bryan, School of Library Service, Columbia University. 
9:00. The verbal factor in deterioration in idiopathic epilepsy. JosepH ZUBIN, 
New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, and Harry M. Capps, 
Jr., Louisiana State University. 
An investigation of the relationship between verbal ability and clinical estimates of de- 
terioration in 80 idiopathic epileptics. Possible explanation for the underlying agreement 
between deterioration in verbal ability and general deterioration will be presented. (Slides.) 


9:20. A quantitative investigation of deterioration in dementia praecor. Harry 


C. Maun, Classification Department, Indiana Reformatory, Pendleton, 
Indiana. 


In a previous study of chronic alcoholic patients the method of subtracting standard 
scores on performance tests from the standard score on a vocabulary test was shown to be a 
valid method for the quantitative investigation of mental deterioration. The present study 
is an application of this method to cases of dementia praecox. 


9:40. A comparative study of the responses of tuberculous and non-tuberculous 
subjects on The Maller Personality Sketches. M. A. Semwenrep, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Therapy and Rehabilitation, National Jewish Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado. 


A group of 50 tuberculous patients and 50 non-tuberculous controls were given the Maller 


Personality Sketches. Definite differences seem to exist in the nature of the responses ob- 
tained from these two groups. 


10:00. Some problems of classification of subnormals. E. F. Kinver, Letchworth 
Village, Thiels, New York. 

The paper considers various aspects of subnormality which, though clinically important, 

receive little recognition in current schemes for classification. The frequency of these condi- 


tions will be illustrated by a review of the 463 admissions to Letchworth Village during the 
fiscal year 1938-39. 


10:20. Application of the Babcock Mental Efficiency Examination in the field of 
vocational guidance. Emtny T. Burr, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for 

Girls, New York City. 
This is a study of 600 cases of different degrees of intelligence who came to the V.A.B. 
for educational and vocational advice. They ranged in chronological age from 14 to 30 
years. The results showed a wide variation in the mental efficiency of individuals of the 
same mental level. This variation was found to be related to ability to adjust satisfactorily. 


10:40. Validity of mental tests for young children. Dorotay K. HALLoweL1, 
Junior Employment Service, Board of Education, Philadelphia. 


A group of foster and own children, ages 6 months to 4 years was tested with available 
mental tests, and, when they reached school years, tested with the old form of the Stanford 
Binet. Comparison shows what validity of tests on young children is to be expected. 


11:00. The Gesell Developmental Test as a clinical instrument. E. A. Cowan, 
Wichita Child Guidance Center, Wichita, Kansas. 


Gesell developmental schedules were used in testing infants over a ten-year period. They 
demonstrated their value as a clinical instrument in the following ways: (1) As a basis for 
placement in adoptive homes (2) Early discovery of physical disabilities (3) Establishing 
adequate programs for developmentally advanced infants (4) A helpful factor in planning 
a corrective program where harmful or environmental conditions have existed. 
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SESSION II MADISON ROOM. 9:00 to 10:50 A.M. Round Table: The Use 
of Psychology in the Public Employment Service. Chairman: Carroiu L. 
Swart Ee, Division of Standards and Research, U. S. Employment Service. 


SESSION III. GARDEN ROOM. 9:30 to 11:30 A.M. Round Table: Diagnosis 
vs. Therapy in Schools. Chairman: Grack Munson, Bureau of Child Study, 
Board of Education, Chicago. 


SESSION IV. THEATER. 11:00 A.M. to 12:55 P.M. Vocational Guidance 
and Selection. Chairman: W. V. Brneuam, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


11:00. The selection of department store packers and wrappers with the aid of 
certain psychological tests. Beatrice CANDEE, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City, and Miron Buu, College of the City of New 
York. 


Experimental study. Subjects: 105 department store packers and wrappers. Tests: 
finger dexterity, and placing and turning. Criterion: production records and foreman’s 
ratings. Relation of tests and criterion reported. 


11:15. Factors affecting the efficiency of proofreaders. VERNON ScHEmwtT, Waverly 
Press, Baltimore, Md. 


Type of material proof-read affects accuracy much more than speed. Spaced rest 
periods increase accuracy. Efficiency drops after six hours. Comparison proof reading 
is very inefficient. Reading proof only is rapid but subject to omission errors. 


11:35. Selection tests for aviation mechanics. Witarp Harre.u, University of 
Illinois. 
Experimental study. Subjects, 51 entrants of the Air Corps Technical School. Tests, 
large group of paper and pencil tests, mental alertness, mechanical, primary abilities. 
Criterion, instructor’s basic grades. Results, relation of basic grades to tests. 


11:55. Analysis of tin plate inspection in a sheet and tin mill. Josep Tirrin, 
H. B. Rogers, R. J. GreEnty, Purdue University. 


Experimental study. Subjects, 150 assorters in a large sheet and tin mill. Tests used, 
battery. 

Criterion, seore on inspection of a dummy stack of sheets of tin plate. Results, dis- 
cusses relation of tests to criterion, also relatior of speed and accuracy and the relation of 
type of eye movement and accuracy. (Slides and 16 mm. film.) 


12:15. Limitations of psychological guidance techniques in employment agency 
procedures. E. Gueert Lipsitz anp WauTer A. Lurig, Jewish Vocational 
Service and Employment Center, Chicago. 


A discussion of the limitations both socio-economic in origin and inherent in the in- 
adequacy of psychological technique, met with in the handling of an employment agency. 


12:35. A study of positive and negative attitudes toward common occupations. 
Guen U. Cizeton, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


Exerimental study. Group tested: employed and unemployed men and women, high 
school girls and boys, engineering freshmen. Tests used: interest inventory including 100 
women’s occupations, 100 men’s occupations. Percent liking and disliking oceupations 
quoted. 
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SESSION V. DRAGON ROOM. 11:30 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Educational Psy- 
chology. Chairman: Frank N. Freeman, University of California. 


11:30. Desirable statistical training for applied psychologists. Epona E. Lam- 
son, New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City. 


A discussion regarding desirable statistical training for applied psychologists. 
(1) The minimum of measures of central tendency, variability and relationship are 
assumed. (2) To what extent are applied psychologists using the technique of 
analysis of variance to supplement or replace the technique of probable error or 
difference between means? (3) To what extent are applied psychologists using the 
technique of canonical correlation in place of partial and multiple correlation? 


11:45. Content of the first course in psychology for students in the college of 


commerce. Wi1iAM J. E. Crissy, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 


12:00. Methods of evaluating educational effectiveness of the liberal arts college. 
Harowp §. Carison, Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. 


12:15. Factors related to parental attitudes. Mrrcueui 8. Dreese, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 


SESSION VI. MADISON ROOM. 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Business Meeting of the 
Section of Educational Psychology. 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SECTION 


Chairman, F. N. Freeman, University of California; Secretary, A. C. Euricn, Leland 
Stanford University; Representative on the Board of Governors, P. M. Symonps, Teachers 


College, Columbia University; W. C. Ouson, University of Michigan; S. L. Pressey, Ohio 
State University. 


SESSION VII. FRANKLIN ROOM. 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Business Meeting of 
the Section of Consulting Psychology. 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SECTION 


Chairman, R. A. BroremMarkKie, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, A. I. Bryan, 
Columbia University; Representative on the Board of Governors, P. 8. Acuiies, The 


Psychological Corporation; E. T. Burr, Vocational Adjustment Service, New York City; 
L. J. O’Rourke, U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 


SESSION VIII. DRAGON ROOM. 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Round Table: Psychol- 


ogy in the Selection of Government Employees. Chairman: L. J. O’Rourke, 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 


SESSION IX. HAMILTON ROOM. 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. Business Meeting of 
the Section of Industrial and Business Psychology. 


OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SECTION 


Chairman: W. V. Brneuam, Stevens Institute of Technology; Secretary, M. A. Brxs, 
Aetna Life Ins. Co.; Representative on the Board of Governors, H. E. Burrr, Ohio State 
University; J. G. Jenkins, University of Maryland; A. W. Kornuavuser, University of 
Chicago. 


SESSION X. MADISON ROOM. 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. Business Meeting of the 
Section of Clinical Psychology. 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SECTION 
Chairman, E. A. Dott, Vineland Training School; Secretary, E. F. Krxver, Letch- 
worth Village, Thiells, Rockland Co., New York; Representative on the Board of Governors, 
A. W. Brown, Institute of Juvenile Research, Chicago; F. Kunumann, Minnesota State 
Division of Public Instruction; G. Hizpreru, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


SESSION XI. THEATER. 7:45 to 9:15 P.M. Public Meeting: Addresses of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Association. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, presiding 

R. A. BroreMarkKLE, Chairman, the Section of Consulting Psychology. The Challenge 
to Consulting Psychology. 

F. N. Freeman, Chairman, the Section of Educational Psychology. General and Ap- 
plied Research in Educational Psychology. 

W. V. Briyenam, Chairman, the Section of Industrial and Business Psychology. 
Industrial Psychology and Government. 

E. A. Dott, Chairman, the Section of Clinical Psychology. Some Things We Know in 
Clinical Psychology. 


SESSION XII. THEATER. 9:30to10:30P.M. Third Annual Business Meet- 
ing of the American Association for Applied Psychology, Inc. President D. G. 
Paterson, Chairman. 


Note: The motion to recess until four o’clock Saturday afternoon will be considered as 
automatically made at 10:30. The chairman will interrupt all other business to put this 
motion. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 25, 1939 


SESSION XIII. THEATER. 9:00 to 10:30 A.M. Professional Problems of 
the Association. Progress reports from Professional Committees. Open dis- 
cussion. President D. G. Paterson, Chairman. 


SESSION XIV. THEATER. 10:30to12:30 A.M. Panel Discussion: What Do 
Management and Labor Expect of the Psychologist? Chairman: Morris 8. 
ViTELEs, University of Pennsylvania. 


SESSION XV. DRAGON ROOM. 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Round Table: The Use 
of the Questionnaire as a Research Tool. Chairman: Joun G. JENKINS, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


SESSION XVI. HAMILTON ROOM. 2:00 to 3:00 P.M. Round Table: Certi- 
fication of Psychologists. Chairman: Steuart H. Brirr, George Washington 
University. 

SESSION XVII. (A) MADISON ROOM. 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Adjourned 
Business Meeting of the Section of Clinical Psychology. Chairman: Vice-Presi- 
dent Epaar A. DoLL. 

(B) FRANKLIN ROOM. 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Adjourned Business 
Meeting of the Section of Consulting Psychology. Chairman: Vice-President 
Rosert A. BROTEMARKLE. 

(C) GARDEN ROOM. 2:00 to 4:00 P.M. Adjourned Business Meet- 
ing of the Section of Educational Psychology. Chairman: Vice-President 
FRANK N. FREEMAN. 


SESSION XVIII. THEATER. 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. Recessed Business Meeting 
of the American Association for Applied Psychology. Chairman: President 
Donaup G. PATERSON. 
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SESSION XIX. DRAGON ROOM. 7:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Associ- 
ation. Fryer, Presiding. 
DRAGON ROOM. 8:30 P.M. Presidential Address, ‘‘Applied Psychology 
Comes of Age,’’ Donatp G. Paterson. 


Members and guests not in attendance at the Dinner are invited to hear the Presidential 
Address. 


SUNDAY, Nov. 26, 1939 


SESSION XX. DRAGON ROOM. 10:00 to 12:00 AM. Problems of College 
Personnel. Chairman: D. B. Srurt, University of Iowa. 


10:00. Changes in personality traits of women students during college as esti- 
mated by a rating scale. Harrmt E. O’SxHea, Division of Education and 
Applied Psychology, Purdue University. 


Ratings by fifteen judges on ten traits three times in four years. A fairly consistent 
rise in rating is noted with two classes using two different scales. Self-estimates do not show 
the same rise. 


10:20. Primary ability measurements related to dental school criteria. Rocrr M. 
BE.Lows, University of Maryland. 


Correlations of Thurstone’s primary ability tests with performance in three dental 


courses involving manipulation and three involving scholastic aptitude. Some sub-tests have 
predictive value. 


10:35. Common and differential factors in reading comprehension and hearing 
comprehension. Ropert P. Larsen, University of Lllinois. 


Reading comprehension, hearing comprehension, reading memory, hearing memory, 
phonies, complex sound discrimination, oral reading accuracy tests with college freshmen. 


10:55. Therapeutic techniques in a college personality clinic. Frep McKINNEY, 
University of Missouri. 
Details facilities which can be made available in most colleges for personality therapy. 
Procedures include: catharsis, rapport, identification, insight, perspective, analysis, personal 
motivation, sublimation, interpretation, suggestion, habit training, integration. 


11:15. The study of values in a guidance program. Haroip G. SeasHore, Spring- 
field College. 


The Allport-Vernon Schedule applied to majors in Health and Physical Education. 


Two patterns emerge: one characterized by urge for power, another similar to that of 
students in applied social sciences. 


11:30. A description of the new Psychological Clinic at the University of Omaha. 
W. H. Tuompson, University of Omaha. 


A clinic testing situation which permits an entire class to see and hear without being seen 
or heard, thus permitting observation to be synchronized with teaching. 


11:45. A comparison of the relative opportunities for training and employment of 
psychologists in the several regions of the United States. J. E. Greene, 
University of Georgia. 


The differences between regions are marked and distinctive at the three degree 
levels (A.B., M.A., Ph.D.). Implications for guidance. 


SESSION XXI. GARDEN ROOM. 10:00 to 11:15 AM. Advertising and 
Consumers’ Research Problems. Chairman: Rensis V. Lixert, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
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10:00. A practical technique for eye-movement photography in advertising. 
JOSEPH TIFFIN AND JaMEs KarsLake, Purdue University. 


Paper describes a new type of eye-movement camera which photographs the face and 
eyes of the reader and the magazine which he is reading. Followed by an analysis of study 


made with camera and a discussion of application of results to the fields of layout, pretest- 
ing, and consumer appeal. 


10:20. Experimental evaluation of the Starch and Gallup type of recognition 
tests of advertisements. ALBERT D. Freiperc, Psychological Corporation. 


Literature briefly reviewed and a comparison made between keyed coupon returns, 
hidden offer inquiries, and sales by direct mail with the results of current recognition tests. 
Results shown—emphasize behavior of consuming public. 


10:40. Generic use of trade names. Joun G. JenKiNs, University of Maryland. 


General discussion of advertising value of trade-names which become generic names 
followed by experimental study. Subjects, group of students; material, list of trade and 
generic names; problem, to distinguish between them; results reported and applied. 


11:00. A new application of survey techniques to a study of public attitudes 
toward contributing to social agencies. WauLAce H. Wuureck, Psychological 
Corporation. 


Experimental study. Subjects, a large sampling of the public; material, a pretested 
questionnaire, the answers to which are analyzed and reported. 


SESSION XXII. THEATER. 10:00 to 12:00 A.M. Clinical Studies and Re- 
sults. Chairman: Miuton B. JENSEN, Louisville, Ky. 


10:00. Initial adjustment in industry of subnormal girls. THeopora M. ABEL, 
Manhattan High School for the Women’s Garment Trade, New York City. 


A two-year study of 84 non-delinquent subnormal girls with C.A. 16-20 and IQ 
50-80 (Otis). Intelligence level, within the limits dealt with, and amount of trade training 
are less important factors in success than certain dynamic and emotional aspects of 
personality. (Slides.) 


10:20. Effect of psychiatric and social service treatment on test intelligence. 
Staniey G. Duusxy, Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


Prolonged and intensive efforts to readjust problem children do not significantly nor 
consistently affect their IQs. 


10:35. <A clinical study of children placed for foster home care. James W. Lay- 
MAN, Director, Mental Health Service, Des Moines, Ia. 


Data based on 77 cases ranging in age from six to fifteen years. The majority come 
from low socio-economic, predominantly alcoholic, immoral, delinquent, parental backgrounds. 
All members of the group studied made some gain in adjustment. The gain was significant 
in view of the severity of the maladjustment. 


10:55. The relation of social history to parole adjustment of institutionalized de- 
linquent girls. Marcaret B. Erp, F. Kinper, anp Guapys McDrEr- 
Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y. 


The institutional adjustment of one hundred consecutive admissions to the New York 
State Training School for Girls at Hudson, New York. Group composed of 87 white and 13 
colored girls, ranging in age at time of admission from eleven to sixteen years, and in 
IQs from 52-126. Results will be considered in terms of institutional training and parole 
programs. (Slides.) 
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11:00. Reaction of human defectives to experimentally produced conflict. 
Hamuin, Letchworth Village, Thiells, N. Y. 


Exploratory case work in the production of conflict reactions in humans using three 
methods: requiring discrimination between two similar stimuli which gradually approach each 
other until they could no longer be distinguished; a method tending to produce an approach- 
avoidance conflict; requiring the subject to reverse a habit that had been originally learned 


only by means of verbal symbols. This study indicates that further experimentation with 
conflict in humans can be safely undertaken. 


Roy 


11:25. Characteristics and hobbies of like-son and unlike-son parents. 
Hanna, New York University. 


Sons, “like” and “unlike” their parents, were compared as to parental characteristics and 
hobbies. Based on 125 cases responding to a questionnaire. 


JoserH V. 


11:45. Predicting the outcome of treatment. Cart R. Rogers anp Cuester C. 
BENNETT, Rochester Child Guidance Center, Rochester, N. Y. 


Two hundred problem children referred to the Guidance Center were studied and the 


psychologists’ prognosis as to results which prescribed treatment would achieve was recorded. 


The accuracy of prognoses will be examined in relation to age, mentality, type of problem 
presented, and the nature of the treatment. 


SESSION XXIII. MADISON ROOM. 11:30 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Round Table: 
Professional Obligations of Psychologists. Chairman: J. B. Miner, University 
of Kentucky. 


SESSION XXIV. BALL ROOM. 12:00 to 2:00 P.M. Symposium: Interpret- 


ing Psychological Data to Those Who Must Use Them. Chairman: Ropert T. 


Rock, Jr., Fordham University. 
(A) In Industry. 


Bruce V. Moore, Pennsylvania State College. 


(B) To Parents and Teachers. PHyYLLIs BLANcHARD, All-Philadelphia Child 


Guidance Clinic. 


(C) In Dealing with Professional Associates. ANprEw W. Brown, Institute 


for Juvenile Research, Chicago. 


(D) In Personal Adjustments. Ricnarp H. Paynter, Long Island University. 


SESSION XXV. DRAGON ROOM. 12:00 to 2:00 P.M. Round Table: Possible 
Psychological Contributions tn a National Emergency. Chairman: Lowe. S8. 
SeLuine, Psychopathic Clinic of the Recorder’s Court, Detroit. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Additions to these announcements will 
be posted on the Bulletin Board near 
the Registration Desk. Please have the 
Registration clerk approve any announce- 
ment you wish posted. 

Headquarters: All meetings will be 
held in the Wardman Park Hotel. The 
Wardman Park is located at Connecticut 
Avenue and Woodley Road and may be 
reached by taxi—from the station, 40c. 
Those driving their own autos will, upon 
request, be sent maps and driving direc- 
tions by the hotel. 

Accommodations: Because the meet- 
ings are being held in a slack season for 


hotels, exceptionally low rates are being 
quoted ; single or two persons in a room 
(twin beds) two dollars and fifty cents 
a person. Parties of four persons in one 
large room, two dollars each. All rooms 
have private baths. These rates are 
available only to persons registered for 
the Convention. Not more than 40% of 
the registration will be accepted at the 
special rate single; the hotel guarantees 
any number of rooms, two in a room for 
$5.00. Reservations should be made di- 
rectly with the Hotel. 

The Greater National Capitol Com- 
mittee of Washington, D. C., will fur- 
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nish information about other hotels or 
lodgings. 

Registration: Members and guests of 
the Association are asked to register at 
the Association’s desk in the lobby upon 
their arrival. Except for public meet- 
ings, the sessions will be open only to 
those wearing a convention badge. Mem- 
bers and their families and applicants for 
membership will be registered free. 
Guests will be charged a fee of 75 cents; 
this will entitle them to a copy of the 
program and the special rate for hotel 
rooms. (Extra programs, fifty cents.) 
Members are reminded to bring their pro- 
grams with them. 

All business that should come before 
the Board of Governors at the Third An- 
nual Professional Conference in Wash- 
ington, November 24-26, 1939, should be 
in the hands of the Executive Secretary 
well before the meeting. The Board will 
meet on November 23 to prepare business 
for Association consideration. 

Inquiries about the program should be 
addressed to the Executive Secretary. 
Inquiries about local arrangements 
should be made of Dr. Steuart H. Britt, 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Groups desiring to arrange for special 
luncheons or dinners should communi- 
cate with Dr. Britt. Word may be left 
at the Registration Desk. 

Attention is invited to the Bulletin 
Board near the Registration Desk. The 
list of persons proposed for membership 
will be posted here. Discussion leaders 
of round tables will also be listed here, 
and other important announcements. 

Mail and telegrams for persons not 
registered at the Wardman Park will be 
held at the Registration Desk. 

Tickets for the Annual Dinner should 
be obtained on Friday. Price $2.00. 

Although no specific time has been set 
aside for committee meetings, it is ob- 
vious that in a professional organization 
such meetings are a major raison d’étre 
for the annual conference. Chairmen 
are urged to arrange in advance by cor- 
respondence for the meetings of their 
committees and to notify the Executive 
Secretary of the time of meeting. (Or 
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leave word at the Registration Desk.) 
Rooms for committees may be secured 
through the Secretary or by application 
at the Registration Desk. 

Many committees will doubtless find it 
necessary to meet, like the Board of Edi- 
tors and the Board of Governors, on 
Thursday. A ‘‘family’’ Thanksgiving 
Day Dinner has been planned for all 
members of the Association and their 
families who are in Washington: Ward- 
man Park Hotel at Seven. A complete 
Turkey Dinner. Price $2.00. Those who 
expect to attend are asked to notify the 
Secretary. 

The following instructions are issued 
to Session Chairmen. Speakers are asked 
to cooperate with the chairmen to the end 
that listeners may plan their attendance 
efficiently. 

‘*Chairmen are asked to begin each 
scheduled portion of the program exactly 
at the time indicated on the printed pro- 
gram—neither before nor after. (In case 
of failure of a speaker to be present the 
time should be used for rest or discus- 
sion ; do not advance the entire program. 
In this way, auditors may move from ses- 
sion to session according to their interests. 

‘Tt is assumed that at least five min- 
utes be allotted to discussion of each 
paper. It is suggested, therefore, that 
the chairman signal the speaker siz mtm- 
utes before the next speaker is to begin. 
Ringing of the telephone is a signal that 
it is time to begin the next paper. Please 
introduce him at once. (But do not rely 
on the telephone signal; keep to sched- 
ule.)’ 


NOTICE 


Attention is called to the statement 
about accommodations in the September— 
October JouRNAL and in the special bulle- 
tins sent all members. The Wardman 
Park Hotel is temporarily transferring 
reservations from the December 1-3 dates 
to the preceding week-end. Members 
are asked, however, to confirm this 
change at once. Only 40 percent of 
the total number registered may have 
the minimum rate on single rooms. 
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Means and Sigmas, 80 
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EncuisH, H. B., anp Kriuian, C. D., The Con- 
stancy of the 1.Q. at Different Age Levels, 30 


Fincn, F. H., anp Opororr, M. E., Employment 
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Functions of the Psychologist in the State Hos- 
pital, The, D. SHakow, 20 
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of Mental Growth Careers, 73 


Hageman, P. L., Irregularity of Successes on 
the Stanford Revision, 83 

Hatuaway, 8. R., The Personality Inventory as 
an Aid in the Diagnosis of Psychopathic In- 
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Hitpreta, G., Retests with the New Stanford- 
Binet Seale, 49 

HILpretH, G., Resources for the Consultant, 128 


Illumination Standards for Effective and Com- 
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Mental Measurement in Effector Disorders, F. L. 
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the State Hospital, 20 
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49 

Statistical Time Saver for Means and Sigmas, A, 
P. H. Dusots, 80 
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